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PREDICTION AND SPONTANEITY 

THE two functions of the intellect are "to describe" and "to 
reason." The difference between them is that "to describe" 
relates wholly to that which we have experienced, while "to reason" 
means to go from that which we have experienced to that which we 
have not experienced. It is reason which permits us to predict. 

Both description and prediction are statements about phenomena, 
but there is a radical distinction between them. Description relates 
to the past and therefore it can be accurate, because the past may 
have come within our own experience, but prediction relates to the 
future which has not yet come within experience. We describe the 
past, we live the present, we predict the future. Under what condi- 
tions then can prediction be accurate ? 

Accepting the idea of cause and effect, without analyzing the 
philosophical meaning of these terms, we may say that if the cause 
is known, reason can predict the effect. But as a prediction involves 
the passing of time between it and the phenomenon predicted, this 
time must not introduce any cause not known at the time of predic- 
tion, otherwise the effect can not be predicted because all the causes 
are not known. Hence it may be said that the prediction of a phe- 
nomenon will be accurate in just the proportion that the time between 
the prediction and the phenomenon predicted is negligible as a cause. 
This happens in the inorganic world. If I pour acid on a metal the 
reaction is the same, whether I do it now or wait a week and then 
do it. Of the inorganic world it may be said that once we know the 
cause of a phenomenon our experience shows us that the passing of 
time does not alter this cause. This is all that we mean when we 
speak of the immutable laws of Nature. But this is only true of the 
inorganic world ; it is not true of the organic world, and especially 
it is not true of human beings. 

Let us now consider spontaneity as it shows itself in us. I shall 
define the spontaneous act as an act, all of the causes of which do 
not come into existence until the very instant of the act. Our spon- 
taneous, or free, act is an act which is caused by the whole of our 
experience up to the instant of the act. Manifestly such an act can 
not be predicted. To predict, one must know all of the causes, and 
from our definition of the spontaneous we should have to wait until 
the very instant of the act in order to know all of the causes. But 
if we did this we could not predict the act, we could only describe it, 
because it would then belong to the past, not the future. Of course 
we do not always act freely; habit and reflexes determine many, if 
not most, of our acts and when they do our acts can be predicted. 
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But when we do act freely, or spontaneously, prediction is impossible. 

Many people believe that our inability to predict in this field is 
due to a temporary ignorance of biological laws, which ignorance 
will disappear in the future. This belief is due to a fundamental 
misconception of the influence of time on our reactions. Prediction 
is most accurate in the sciences of logic, mathematics, astronomy, 
physics and inorganic chemistry, and is least accurate in biology, 
political economy, sociology and history. In the former, spon- 
taneity, as I have denned it, does not exist ; but in the latter sciences, 
dealing as they do with the living, spontaneity is bound to enter 
often and spoil our predictions. 

The existing state of our biological knowledge has nothing to do 
with the case. "Whenever there is spontaneity, we fail in our pre- 
dictions, and must always fail, because then the time between a pre- 
diction and the phenomenon predicted can not be ignored without 
destroying the accuracy of the prediction. 

A. A. Merrill. 

Pasadena. 
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The Good Man and the Good: an Introduction to Ethics. Mart 

Whiton Calkins. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1918. 

Pp. xx + 219. 

Miss Calkins has given us here an excellent brief psychological 
introduction to ethics. The discussion is condensed, clear and acute 
in its discriminations. The first seventy-five pages deal with the 
meaning of the terms "the good" and "the good man;" the hun- 
dred pages following discuss the virtues — thrift, abstinence, cour- 
age, prudence, truthfulness, justice, generosity, obedience, non-con- 
formity and pugnacity, with a very brief chapter contrasting the 
moral with the esthetic and the religious experience. Thirty-five 
pages of notes and bibliographical references, and a careful index, 
conclude the volume. 

Pedagogically, this arrangement leaves little to be desired for 
those who are interested in the psychology of morality. It is per- 
haps a bit too schematic, and the discussions too abstract; to attract 
the "general reader" — who is fed in these days on every hand with 
excitements and exigencies, and drawn irresistibly into the arena of 
practical decision. Indeed, the drift of current opinion seems to be 
that college students, in ethics courses, ought to be considering con- 
crete moral problems, rather than — or, at least, in addition to — the 
nature of instinct, will, and the "virtues." It is being widely 
doubted whether these psychological discussions — as well as the re- 



